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THE DATE OF LIBANIUS'S Aoyos «nTa<£ios eV 'Iov\iav<S. 
By J. W. H. Walden. 

IN an article in Hermes, 1 1892, E. v. Borries suggests that Liba- 
nius's Xoyos cirtTa<^)ios eV 'IovXtavcS, though usually assigned to 
the year 368 or thereabouts, was delivered rather several years 
earlier, probably as early as 363. The source of the belief in a 
late date for the oration (368 or 369) is traceable to Sievers's Das 
Leben des Libanius, pp. 253, 203. As early as 1845, however (and 
of this v. Borries was apparently unaware), Clinton 2 put the date at 
365, and considerably earlier than Clinton, Reiske in his edition of 
Libanius, 1791, says, referring to the Xoyos cWntytos (i. p. 620), 
' certe non ante A. 365 exeuntem.' Perhaps it would not be neces- 
sary to raise the question again, after Clinton's assignment of the 
oration to 365, did there not seem to be danger of the Germans 
leading us astray on this point. There is, it would seem, really very 
little reason for putting the date as late as 368, and no reason at all 
for putting it as early as 363. 

Sievers's prime mistake was in considering that Libanius's refer- 
ence to the earthquake which followed the death of Julian must 
necessarily be to the earthquake of Oct. n, 368, and not to that of 
July 21, 365. The passage in question reads as follows (i. p. 621) : 
17 p.ev ye yrj koAS>s re yo-Oero tov wa$ovs, koX Trpoo-qKovo-Q Kovpa tov av&pa 
eTip-rjo-ev, o.iroo-eio-ap.evr], KaOavep linros avo.f$a.T-qv, troXeis to(tos koX Tocras, 
ev Ila.\a.i.<TTtvr) 7roXXa«, ras At/Jixov airacras. Keivrai p.ev ai ^.eytorai 2iK£- 
Xi'as, Keivrai Se 'EXAi;v<dv, wXrjv p-ias, at ircurai, KciTai Be 17 icaXi) NiKaia, 
(reUrai Se 17 KaXXei p-eyio-Trj, ko.1 Oappetv wepl tov //.eXXoiTOs ovk ej(«. 
ravTa o.vt<S irapa t»?s yr)s, rj, el fiovXei ye, tov Tloo-eiSSivo'S. If we glance 
at the passages (given by Clinton, i. pp. 464, 470-471) that refer to 
the two earthquakes in question, there can be little doubt left in our 



1 Hermes, xxvii. Die Quellen zu den Feldziigen Julian's, pp. 176, 196. 

2 Fasti Rotnani, i. p. 463. 
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mind that it is the effects of the earlier of the two that Libanius is 
here describing (unless, indeed, we except the single reference to 
Nicaea ; see below). The earthquake of 365 was accompanied by a 
tidal wave and inundation, and was general ; per omnem orbis ambi- 
tum . . . ; concutitur omnis terreni stabilitas ponderis (Ammian. 26, 10, 
15-16), per totum orbem facto (Hieron.), Kaff 0X175 rrjs yrjs (Theoph. 
p. 47 D). Besides Sicily (Hieron.), Alexandria and the coast of 
Laconia receive special mention (Ammian. 26, 10, 19). Sicily and 
Greece, and perhaps Alexandria, are mentioned by Libanius. The 
earthquake of 368, on the other hand, was local, and though the 
shock was a severe one, so severe as utterly to destroy Nicaea, no 
place other than Nicaea is mentioned as having been affected. The 
only question apparently in connection with Libanius's reference 
to the earthquake is : Is the single reference to Nicaea enough to 
induce us to put the oration after the earthquake of 368 as well as 
after that of 365 ? It seems not. Nicaea must have suffered from 
the earlier earthquake, which was so general, and Libanius's words 
in reference to the other places affected do not suggest to us that 
they were written more than three years after the event. The ter- 
minus post quern of the oration, however, is July 21, 365. 

Equally suggestive of an early date (cf. Clinton, i. p. 465) is 
Libanius's notice about the inroads of the barbarians that followed 
the death of Julian (i. p. 620) : 2kv0cu Be ko.1 'Savpopdrai ko.1 K«Xtoi 
kixi irav o<rov /3ap/8apov ^ydira £rjv iv OTrovSaTs, av$is to. £i<j>ri O-qiavrfi 
iviaTpaTevovcn, SiairXeov<nv, direiXoCcri, SpSxri, Skokoitcs alpovai, okoko- 

p,€VOL KpOLTOXHTW, tJiVTTtp OlKETai TTOVIJpOl, SiUTTOTOV TCTcAoJTIJKOTOS, OptpaVOlS 

iiravLo-Tap-evoi.. The same events are referred to by Ammianus and 
Zosimus. Ammian. 26, 4, 5, hoc tempore velut per universum orbem 
Romanum bellicum canentibus bucinis excitae gentes saevissimae limites 
sibi proximos persultabant. Gallias Raetiasque simul Alamanni popu- 
labantur, Sarmatae Pannonias et Quadi, Picti, Saxonesque et Scotti et 
Atacotti Britannos aerumnis vexavere continuis, Austoriani Mauricae- 
que aliae gentes Africam solito acrius incursabant, Thracias et diripie- 
bant praedatorii globi Gothorum. Persarum rex manus Armeniis 
iniectabat. . . . Zos. 4, 3, 4, tSiv Si vwip tov 'Prjvov fiapfiapatv, Io>s piv 
'IovAiai'os Trepajv, to 'Pto/AaiW ovopa ScSiotwv, ay<nru>VT<i>v tc ei ptjod's 
avToTs Kara ^<upav p.evovo-iv ivo)(\.oCrj, rrj'S tovtov TeAevri/s dyyeA^eicnjs 
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airavio-r-qo-av avTiKa rS>v otxaW ijOS>v xal Trpbl tov Kara Pto/uaiW irape- 
(TKtva£ovTO tt6\€/jlov. Cf. 4, 9, I, to yap TeppaviKov airav, <Sv TteirovOa 
Kara tows xpovovs iv ots IovAtavos tjjv tou Ka«rapos ax ev "-PXV V H-^H-^T 
(itvov, a/xa T<5 yvuwai TtjV avrov TeXevrrjv to Tats avrS>v ij/v\ati e/Mrcirij-yos 
8«>s a7rocreitra/^cvoi icai to tpvtrti Trpoo-irttpvKbs avrois Odpo-os avaXafiovres 
6p.6(T€ TTavrts tois mo Ttjv Pcoj^atcov /Sacrikaav iwyeaav \<opioii. 

Ammianus's notice refers to the year 364, but that is an impossible 
date for the oration. The trouble continued, however, for a number 
of years after Julian's death, and it was not till June 366 (cf. Clinton, 
i. p. 466) that the Alamanni along the northern border were finally 
quieted. (Cf . Zos. 4, 9, 4, of this date, y p.ev ovv irpds to TeppaviKbv airav 
pax?) TauTrjs lrv\t rort rrjs t«Xevt^s.) The Goths also proved trouble- 
some in the years 365 and 366, for they assisted Procopius (Ammiari. 
27, 4, 1), who came to his death about the time of the defeat of the 
Alamanni in 366. The barbarians were, however, by no means quiet 
during the years that followed. The Alamanni surprised Moguntia- 
cum in 368, and the Gothic war which followed the defeat of Proco- 
pius lasted through three campaigns, 367, 368, 369. Here again, 
therefore, as in the case of the previous notice, although Libanius's 
words would seem to point to a time as soon as possible after the 
death of Julian (between July 21, 365, the date of the earthquake, 
and June 366, the date of the first general repulse of the barbarians 
along the northern border after Julian's death), the possibility of a 
later date is not wholly excluded. 

Sievers (p. 253) makes a point, however, of Hieronymus's notice 
for the year 368 : Libanius Antiochenus rhetor agnoscitur (Mai, Script. 
Vet.) } It is no improbable supposition that for the year when Libanius 
'flourished ' Hieronymus selected the date of his best-known speech. 
This supposition, however, carries with it a consequence which Sievers 
did not anticipate, and which he would perhaps have hesitated to 
accept. If 368 is the date of the oration, it is the date of its publi- 
cation, and not of its delivery. This appears from the following 
reasoning : Libanius informs us that the four years immediately pre- 
ceding his 57th birthday was a period of continued indisposition owing 
to the vertigo (i. p. 96 : Kal 6 kAvoW outos err] rerrapa eireKpaTei- . . . 



1 Sieyers reads insignis habetur and assigns the notice to 369. 
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teal ?}v fitv eros e{3&ofxov eiu rots mvnJKovra Xrjyov 17877). * Libanius's 57th 
birthday was in July or August 37 1, as his 50th birthday was in July 
or August 364 (i. p. 94 : to Se art tovtois, Z)v /xcv '0\vp.wia ret Trap' 
17/uv Itos Se ipol irtvTrjKouTov). During this period of four years, 
from the middle of 367 at the latest to the middle of 371, he was 
unable to declaim at all or to continue his instruction to his students 
unless lying in bed (i. p. 95 f. : iv rjv exeiVots //.eVpiov, 6tl ju^i-e Tois 
\6yov<s /J.rjT€ tovs veovs i<pcvyo/j.€v. avro yap 8>) tovto ovv rj Trapaij/v)(f], 
to <os rjhuTTa irepl ravra iroviiv, oikoi Tt iwl rrji kXivijs, irrl 8c tov o-kl^.ttoSo'S 
iv t<3 StSacrKa\ei<o ' . . . at o cirioti'feis eKiroolov, arjot} 1 ; ok <^«'Aos irpocriwv). 
It is of course possible that the Xoyos kirndtpio^ never was delivered, 
and indeed Reiske seems to have had some doubt on this point, for 
he says, i. p. 620, 'si dicta unquam fuit.' The probabilities are, how- 
ever, in favor of its delivery. In any case, a year or two one way 
or the other would hardly count for much in the Chronicon, for 
Hieronymus's reckoning is notoriously loose when it comes to details. 
(See Mommsen, ' Die Quellen der Chronik des Hieron.' in Abh. d. sacks. 
Gesell. d. W. i. (1850) p. 684; Ritschl, Parerga, p. 623 ff.) How- 
ever, it may be possible to account for the date 368. The exact date 
at which Libanius set up as a public teacher of rhetoric at Antioch is 
uncertain, but Sievers (p. 64, 12 ; 215 ff.) makes it out to be prob- 
ably in the autumn of 354. Hieronymus completed his Chronicon 
in 380 (Migne, P. L. xxii. 44 f.). Taking these two dates as ex- 
tremes, we should have the year 368 representing very nearly a point 
midway in Libanius's public career at Antioch. As such, it is one 
which we can readily believe Hieronymus would have selected as the 
year in which he 'flourished.' For similar methods of reckoning 
adopted by Hieronymus, see Ritschl's article in the Parerga, p. 623 ff. 
I notice also what seems to be a similar case in Hieronymus's 
remark on Basilius of Caesarea. Basilius entered the episcopate at 
Caesarea in 371; he died in 380. Hieronymus marks the year 
376 thus : Basilius Caesariensis episcopus Cappadociae darus habetur. 
Does this mean that Basilius published some work in 376 or does 
the date simply represent the middle point of his episcopate at 



i KKihwv must, as Sievers says, p. 140, 36, refer to the trouble in the head, and 
not to the gout, which set in some years earlier. 
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Caesarea ? The latter supposition is a possibility. The year 368 is 
also the point midway between the two dates which Libanius him- 
self mentions in connection with his own age (364-371). Perhaps 
no conclusion can be drawn from a coincidence of this sort [though 
compare a similar case cited by Ritschl], but these latter dates 
may furnish a starting point for our reckoning. It is probably the 
case that, for most events contemporary with himself, Hieronymus 
depended not so much upon written accounts as upon verbal state- 
ments, records, and internal evidence. The pointedness of Libanius's 
reference to the earthquake and the inroads of the barbarians, com- 
bined with the inherent probability that the eirtrd^uos was actually 
delivered and not simply published, makes it likely that in Libanius's 
case at least the date of Hieronymus's notice, if we consider the year 
significant, is to be accounted for by some such reckoning as that 
suggested. 

Further intimations in Libanius himself as to the date of the ora- 
tion have not much significance. The famines and plagues which 
followed the death of Julian are referred to (i. p. 62 1), but the only 
notice in the chronicles referring to anything of the sort is Hierony- 
mus's mention of a famine in Phrygia in 370. Clinton (i. p. 465) 
notices that the revolt of Procopius (365-366) is not mentioned by 
Libanius, and concludes therefrom either that the event was not yet 
known at Antioch or that the issue was still doubtful. It is to be 
presumed that Libanius would make mention in his oration of as 
many as possible of the miseries that followed the death of Julian, 
but still this argument, it must be admitted, is not conclusive for an 
early date. Libanius's reference to the indignities put upon those 
who had met with favor from Julian (i. p. 620) is thought by Sievers 
(p. 253) to be a possible reference to the indignities put upon Maxi- 
mus by Valentinian (Eunap. Max. 102, 105), and is adduced as evi- 
dence of an earlier date for the oration than 375. If this argument 
has any force at all, the notice in Libanius points more nearly to the 
year 365 than to the year 368 or 369, for it was soon after the acces- 
sion of the two emperors that Maximus was subjected to the treatment 
referred to. It is not at all clear, however, that the reference is so 
particular as is suggested by Sievers. Socrates (H. E. iii. 22; cf. 
Clinton, i. p. 465) puts the imrd<f>io's under Jovian's reign. Perhaps 
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this mistake signifies nothing more than that Socrates at least thought 
the oration early. 

The question, then, stands thus : The terminus post quern of the 
Adyos ciriTa</>tos is July 21, 365. All the evidence points to an early 
date for the oration, — to a time, we may say, between July 21, 365 
and June 366. A later date is, however, not absolutely out of the 
question. But if we assign the speech to a time later than the sum- 
mer of 367, such a date is the date of publication, and not the date 
of delivery. 



